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fofm  jHtltcm 

Born  in  London,  December  <p,  1608 

r 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed; 
The  next,  in  majesty;  in  both,  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two. 

John  Dry  den,  "  Under  Mr.  Milton's  Picture" 


JOHN  MILTON  AT  THE  AGE  OF  TWENTY-ONE 

From  the  portrait  at  Nuneham 


Artier  of  Cjxrctses 


ORGAN   PRELUDE.    "Largo."  Handel 

Mr.  Arthur  Foote 

Organist  and  Musical  Director 

"VENITE."  Chant  by  Henry  Lawes 

Henry  Lawes,  the  friend  of  Milton,  to  whom  one  of  Milton1  s  sonnets  is 
addressed,  was  the  composer  of  the  music  for  ii  Comus  **  and  "  Arcades*'* 

INVOCATION.  Reverend  James  DeNormandie,  D.D. 


CHORUS  from  "The  Nativity."  John  Knowles  Paine 

The  words  from  Milton*  s  hymn  "  On  the  Morning  of  Christ*  s  Nativity  ** 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres  ! 

Once  bless  our  human  ears, — 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so, — 

And  let  your  silver-chime 

Move  in  melodious  time, 

And  let  the  base  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow  ; 

And  with  your  nine-fold  harmony 

Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 


For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gold  ; 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 

And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 

Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orb'd  in  a  rainbow,  and  like  glories  wearing  ; 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 

Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering  ; 

And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 

Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace-hall. 
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READING  OF  SELECTIONS  FROM  MILTON  AND  OF 
WORDSWORTH'S  SONNET  ON  MILTON. 

Bliss  Perry,  L.H.D. 


HYMN.  Milton 

From    Milton'' $  paraphrase  of  Psalm  Ixxxiv.      Sung  to  the  tune  of 
"  York"  composed  by  Milton''  s  father 


How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings  fair  ! 

O  Lord  of  hosts,  how  dear 
The  pleasant  tabernacles  are 

Where  thou  dost  dwell  so  near  ! 


Happy  who  in  thy  house  reside, 
Where  thee  they  ever  praise  ; 

Happy  whose  strength  in  thee  doth  bide, 
And  in  their  hearts  thv  ways. 


My  soul  doth  long  and  almost  die 
Thy  courts,  O  Lord,  to  see  ; 

My  heart  and  flesh  aloud  do  cry, 
O  living  God,  for  thee. 


They  journey  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
With  joy  and  gladsome  cheer, 

Till  all  before  our  God  at  length 
In  Zion  do  appear. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.D. 


ADDRESS. 


William  Everett,  LL.D. 


CHORUSES  from  "Samson." 

The  words  for  Handel"1  s  oratorio  of  "  Samson,"  produced  in  London  in 
IJ4J,  were  compiled  by  Newburgh  Hamilton,  mainly  from  Milton's 
"  Samson  Agonistes ,"  *'  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  and  "  At  a  Solemn 
Music k  ' ' 


Handel 


[. 

[  With  alto  solo] 

Return,  O  God  of  Hosts  ! 
Behold  thy  servant  in  distress  ! 
To  dust  his  glory  they  would  tread, 
And  number  him  among  the  dead. 


11. 

Fixed  in  his  everlasting  seat, 
Jehovah  rules  the  world  in  state  ; 
His  thunder  roars, 
Heaven  shakes,  and  earth's  aghast. 
The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 
Remain  in  steadfast  gaze  — 
Jehovah  is  of  gods  the  first  and  last. 


HYMN.  Milton 

From  Milton'' s  paraphrase  of  Psalm  cxxxvi.     Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Nuremberg," 
composed  by  Milton* s  contemporary,  Jobann  Rudolph  Ahle 


Let  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind, 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind  ; 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


His  chosen  people  he  did  bless, 
In  the  wasteful  wilderness  ; 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


Let  us  blaze  his  name  abroad, 
For  of  gods  he  is  the  God  ; 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


Let  us,  therefore,  warble  forth 
His  mighty  majesty  and  worth 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


Let  us,  with  a  gladsome  mind, 
Praise  the  Lord,  for  he  is  kind  ; 
For  his  mercies  aye  endure, 
Ever  faithful,  ever  sure. 


BENEDICTION. 


Reverend  Charles  Edwards  Park 


ORGAN  POSTLUDE. 
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bonnets  bp  JMtoit 

On  His  Being  Arrived  at  the  Age  of  Twenty -three 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 

Stolen  on  his  wing  my  three-and-twentieth  year ! 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career, 

But  my  late  spring  no  bud  or  blossom  sheweth. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  may  deceive  the  truth, 
That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near; 
And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely-happy  spirits  indueth. 

Yet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon  or  slow, 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure  even 
To  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high, 

Toward  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven. 
All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Task-master's  eye. 

r 

On  His  Blindness 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 

My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide ; 
"Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?" 
I  fondly  ask.    But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "God  doth  not  need 

Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts.    Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.    His  state 

Is  kingly.    Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean,  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
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To  Cyriack  Skinner 


Cyriack,  this  three-years-day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  Liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 


? 


^orDjStwort^'g  bonnet  on  Stilton 

Milton !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea : 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


I DENY  not  bur  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment,  in  the  church  and 
commonwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean  themselves, 
as  well  as  men ;  .  .  .  for  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do 
contain  a  progeny  ol  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose 
progeny  the)  are;  nay,  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy 
and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as 
lively  and  as  vigorously  productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth,  and 
being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image ; 
but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God, 
as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good 
book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit. 

Lords  and  commons  of  England!  Consider  what  nation  it  is 
whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  the  governors:  a  nation  not  slow 
and  dull,  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit;  acute  to  invent, 
subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not  beneath  the  reach  of  any  point  the 
highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.  .  .  .  Behold  now  this  vast  city, 
a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of  liberty,  encompassed  and  sur- 
rounded with  his  protection;  the  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils 
and  hammers  working,  to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions 
and  ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  fealty,  the 
approaching  reformation;  others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assent- 
ing to  the  force  of  reason  and  convincement.  .  .  .  Where  there  is  much 
desire  to  learn,  there  of  necessity  will  be  much  arguing,  much  writing, 
many  opinions;  for  opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the  rnaking. 
Under  these  fantastic  terrors  of  sect  and  schism,  we  wrong  the  earnest 
and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge  and  understanding,  which  God  hath 
stirred  up  in  this  city. 

Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks; 
methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam;  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the 
whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love 
the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  wrhat  she  means. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the 
earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously  by  licensing  and  prohibit- 
ing to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple;  whoever 
knew  truth  put  to  the  worse,  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?  .  .  .  For  who 
knows  not  that  truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty;  she  needs  no  policies, 
no  stratagems,  nor  licensings  to  make  her  victorious;  those  are  the  shifts 
and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power. 

—  From  the  " Areopagitica." 
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JOHN  MILTON 

From  the  original  portrait  by  Faithorne  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  H.  Hobart 


(J)ot/w5  T(xx'roc^.^^  e^os  <xvTo<pues  Gkimtf 
Top  P  IktvtiuIgv  £k  Je7nyvovrzs  ffXot 


POEMS 

OF 

Mr.  fohn  ^Milton  , 

BOTH- 

ENGLISH  and  LATIN, 

Composed  at  fevcral  times. 

Trinted  bj  his  true  Copies. 

The  Songs  were  fet  in  Mulick  by- 
Mr.  Henry  Lawes  Gentleman  of 
the  Kings  Chappel,  and  one 
of  His  Majesties 
Private  Mufick. 


Baccare  front etn 


Cingite,  ne  vati  voce  at  mala  lingua  futUro, 
Virgil,  Eclog.  7. 

Trintcdand  fublijh' d  according  to 
ORDER. 

LONDON, 
Printed  by  Ruth  RaVeorth  for  Humphrey  Mofety, 
and  are  to  be  fold  atthefigneof  the  Princes 
Arms  in  Pauls  Church-yard.  1645, 


Title-page  of  the  first  collective  edition  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  with  the  rare 
portrait  by  Marshall,  164J 
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Paradife  loft 

A 

POEM 

Written  in 

TEN  BOOKS 

By  JOHN  MILTON, 


Licenfed  and  Entred  according 
to  Order. 


LONDON 

Printed;  and  arc  to  be  fold  by  Peter  Parker 

under  Creed  Church  ncer  Aldgate  j  And  by 
Rtber$  Btulttr  at  the  Tutty  Head  in  Bifbtpfcatt-flntt ; 
And  Mmhfat  Walks? ,  under  St.  Dmflmr  Church 
in  flctiflrea,  \66-\. 


Fuil-si%e  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  "Paradise  Lost 
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PARADISE 

REGAIND. 

A 

POEM. 

In  IV  <B  OOK^S. 

To  which  is  added 

The  Author 
JOHN  MILTON. 

L  ON  DON, 

Printed  by  J.  M    for  John  Starkly  at  the 
Mitre  in  FUetflreet,  near  Tempie-Bar. 
MDCLXXI. 

Full-size  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  "Paradise  Regained' 
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God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 
Milton,  a  name  to  resound  for  ages. 

—  Jennys 


r 


It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  New  England  were  a  translation 
into  prose  of  the  thought  that  was  working  in  Milton's  mind  from  its 
early  morning  to  its  sunset. 

—  Maurice 


INVOCATION 


By  Reverend  James  De  Normandie,  D.D. 

O  Father,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  whose  Spirit  flows  through 
all  nature  and  all  souls,  we  invoke  thy  blessing. 

We  thank  thee  for  that  life  in  whose  memory  we  are  gathered  here: 
for  his  brave  words  for  liberty,  and  tolerance,  and  truth;  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  mind,  for  the  grandeur  of  his  imagination,  and  for  the  right- 
eousness of  his  life;  and  that,  as  the  outward  world  faded  from  his  gaze, 
all  spiritual  things  grew  dearer  and  clearer  to  his  heart. 

We  bless  thee  for  all  the  great  and  good  by  whose  words  we  of 
smaller  gifts,  and  slower  growth,  and  weaker  faith,  and  duller  vision 
are  made  to  rejoice  daily,  and  are  lifted  up;  for  all  who  have  lived  faith- 
fully and  died  trustingly,  leaving  behind  them  a  savor  of  godliness. 

Strengthen  us  more  and  more  by  fellowship  with  all  these  rich  and 
rare  souls  by  whom  grace  and  truth  have  come  into  the  world  and  been 
magnified :  and  unto  thee  be  all  praise  and  glory  forever  and  ever.  AMEN. 
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INTRODUCTION 


by  the  president  of  the  society 
Charles  Francis  Adams 

Himself  a  typical  English  Puritan  in  thought  and  life,  John  Milton 
was  both  a  Puritan  poet  and  the  poet  of  the  Puritans, —  acknowledged 
Laureate,  his  supremacy  there  was,  and  is,  none  to  dispute.  In  its  incep- 
tion, and  through  the  lives  of  six  generations  of  its  people,  Massachusetts 
was  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  par  excellence ;  to  be  such,  and  to  be  held 
such,  was  at  once  its  pride  and  its  doom.  Ours  is  the  time-honored 
Historical  Society  of  the  Commonwealth,  its  Act  of  Incorporation  bear- 
ing the  sign-manual  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  Puritan  of  the  Puritans,  then 
Acting  Governor.  It  is  therefore  manifestly  proper  and  altogether  fitting 
that  this  Society  should  make  special  observance  of  the  tercentenary  of 
the  birth  of  him  who  supremely  represents  the  Puritan  on  those  Parnassian 
heights  where  the  Puritan  would  least  be  looked  for,  and  indeed  where  he 
was  least  at  home.  I  therefore,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  welcome  you  who 
have  joined  us  here  in  this  our  observance  of  a  very  memorable  event. 

And  in  doing  so  I  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the  form  this 
observance  has  taken,  as  set  forth  in  the  programme  of  the  occasion. 
When  those  upon  whom  devolved  the  character  and  arrangement  of  the 
day's  procedure  addressed  themselves  to  their  task,  two  methods  of 
observance  at  once  suggested  themselves, — the  staging  and  performance 
of  one  or  the  other  of  Milton's  dramas — the  "Samson  Agonistes"  and  the 
"Comus," — or  a  series  of  appreciations  of  Milton  in  the  various  phases 
of  his  somewhat  Protean  character,  as  a  poet,  as  a  publicist,  as  a  historian, 
as  a  controversialist,  as  a  scholar,  or  as  a  teacher.  After  full  discussion 
both  methods  were  rejected.  For  this  Society  to  attempt  the  staging  of  a 
drama,  even  the  "Comus,"  was  manifestly  incongruous;  even  more  so  for 
it  to  essay  the  "Agonistes";  and  Harvard,  to  which  it  would  have  been 
more,  and  to  us,  as  it  seemed,  especially  appropriate  so  to  do,  lent  an  ear 
both  dull  and  cold  to  the  suggestion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  programme  of 
suitable  appreciations  was  difficult  to  arrange,  and — conventional  withal 
— seemed  somewhat  commonplace.  Finally  it  was  concluded  that,  apart 
from  and  beyond  a  single  utterance,  John  Milton  alone  was  competent 
to  say  the  final  word  on  Milton;  he  only  could  lift  us  to  the  full  height  of 
the  occasion.  On  this  basis  today's  programme  has  been  prepared.  We 
will  listen  to  the  words  of  one  orator  only,  and  then,  whether  in  music  or 
in  utterance,  we  go  direct  to  the  fountain  head.  In  sonnet  and  in  chant 
Milton  will  voice  Milton.    To  use  the  expression  of  Walter  Scott,  no 
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awkward  squad  tires  its  volley  here  and  today  over  either  the  cradle  or 
the  grave  oi  our  I  aureate. 

Needless  to  say,  the  rule  assigns  a  limit  to  me.  I  must  therefore  be 
very  brief.  And  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from  reference  to  one  result  of  our 
discussions  over  the  most  suitable  observance  of  the  occasion, — a  result 
suggestive,  but  involving  a  somewhat  recondite  research.  I  have  said  that 
Milton  was  essentially  the  Laureate  poet  of  the  Puritans,  and  that  Massa- 
chusetts, conceived  in  Puritanism,  was,  par  excellence,  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth. Naturally,  then,  I  looked  for  some  indications  in  our  record 
as  a  community  of  the  influence  exercised  by  Milton,  and  for  evidence  of 
an  early  familiarity  with  him  or  with  his  works.  Hitherto,  I  have  looked 
in  vain.  "Paradise  Lost" — the  single  epic  both  English  and  Puritan — 
was  published  in  1667;  and  Milton  died  in  1674,  almost  exactly  a  century 
before  at  last  Massachusetts  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  stage.  Addison's 
famous  series  of  "Spectator"  papers,  which  contributed  so  largely  towards 
familiarizing  the  English-speaking  race  with  their  one  acknowledged 
Puritan  classic,  had  appeared  in  17  12,  while  many  then  yet  living  must 
have  retained  almost  as  fresh  a  recollection  of  Milton  as  we  now  have  of 
Bryant  or  of  Longfellow.  And  yet,  startling  as  it  seems  to  say  it,  in  all 
our  Massachusetts  literature  and  publications,  whether  of  books  or  diaries 
or  letters,  including  funeral  discourses  and  memoirs, — the  output  of  the 
entire  century  which  followed  the  publication  of  "Paradise  Lost," — I  have 
been  as  yet  able  to  find  but  a  single  footprint  of  Milton,  one  solitary  indi- 
cation only  that  he  exercised  any  influence  whatever  over  the  thought  or 
imaginings  of  those  generations.  With  us  that  was  the  theological  period, 
the  age  of  the  Mathers;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  thorough  index  to  that 
massive  relic  of  a  glacial  literary  period,  I  have  been  unable  to  recall  a 
trace  of  the  influence  of  "Paradise  Lost"  in  the  "Magnalia,"  nor  has  my 
attention  as  yet  been  drawn  to  any  footprint  of  Milton,  whether  in  that 
or  in  the  other  well-nigh  innumerable  publications  of  the  Mather  family, 
prolific  of  discourses.  Sewall,  in  his  diary,  records  gifts  of  psalm  books, 
volumes  containing  what  then  was  regarded  as  poetry,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  had  ever  seen  even  a  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  much 
less  was  familiar  with  a  quotation  from  it.  The  first  American  edition  of 
the  poem  I  have  found  mention  of  bears  the  imprint  Philadelphia,  1777, 
but  the  earliest  Massachusetts  reproduction  was  printed  in  1794.  No 
American  edition  of  Milton's  complete  works  saw  the  light  until  1853, 
as  recently  as  my  own  college  days.  Tn  my  surprise  at  this  apparent 
dearth  of  familiarity  and  reference,  T  have  asked  myself  as  to  any  specific 
evidence  that  a  copy  even  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  was  to  be  found  in 
Massachusetts  within  a  century  of  its  first  publication.  That  copies  of 
English  editions  were  here  we  know,  as  we  know  that  the  "Spectator"  was 
to  be  found  in  every  library  and  was  generally  read.  But  where  is  the 
visible  footprint  in  the  sand? 
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And  now,  an  investigator  of  historical  facts,  I  appeal  not  only  to 
members  of  this  Society,  but  to  all  here  present,  for  further  light  on  these 
most  interesting  points.  Can  any  one  actually  produce  a  copy  of  the 
''Paradise  Lost"  which  found  a  well-authenticated  abiding  place  on  a 
Massachusetts  bookshelf  prior  to  1767?  And  what  quotations  from 
Milton,  or  traces  of  his  influence,  can  be  found  in  our  New  England 
literature  within  the  century  which  followed  his  death?  That  such  do 
exist  I  make  no  question;  but  what  proof  of  them  can  be  produced?  As 
yet,  I  am  aware  of  none. 

That  we  of  Massachusetts  should  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of 
Milton's  birth,  and  meet  in  this  especial  edifice  for  the  purpose,  is,  I  once 
more  assert,  none  the  less  fitting.  Of  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the 
present  Union,  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  alone  desig- 
nate themselves,  not  as  States,  but  as  Commonwealths;  and  the  designa- 
tion has  a  deep  historical  significance.  But,  more  than  any  of  her  sisters, 
Massachusetts  is  the  offspring  of  that  great  English  Commonwealth  over 
which  Cromwell  ruled,  and  of  which  Milton  was  the  poet  and  mouthpiece. 
Flesh  of  her  flesh,  bone  of  her  bone,  Massachusetts,  to  use  the  familiar 
and  homely  expression,  favors  her  mother.  In  the  group  of  names  asso- 
ciated with  that  memorable  mother  age,  three  belong  especially  to  Massa- 
chusetts; they  are  of  the  blood, — John  Hampden,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John 
Milton, — the  great  Puritan  triumvirate.  And  this  in  which  we  are  today 
gathered  is  the  present  house  of  worship  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston — 
the  church  of  John  Winthrop  and  John  Cotton,  and  of  young  Sir  Harry 
Vane.  The  last  is  our  connecting  link.  Three  of  Milton's  great  autobio- 
graphical sonnets  are  reproduced  in  full  in  the  programme  prepared  for 
this  occasion.  You  have  listened  to  them.  They  are  those  designated  as 
the  seventh,  the  nineteenth,  and  the  twenty-second.  Almost  immediately 
preceding  the  second  is  that  other  addressed  to  him,  once  a  resident  of 
Boston  and  Governor  of  the  infant  Colony.  It  begins  with  the  familiar 
lines, 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome, 

and  immediately  before  this  is  the  sonorous  chant,  beginning, 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men, 

in  which  occurs  that  famous  and  familiar  phrase, 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown' d  than  War. 

These,  Cromwell  and  Milton,  are  two  of  the  three  great  worthies 
of  the  English  Commonwealth;  the  third,  Hampden,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  trio  whose  name  we  here  in  Massachusetts  have  locally  appropriated 
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as  a  household  word.  And  Vane  is  the  connecting  link  between  them  and 
us.  A  communicant  of  the  church  which  now  worships  in  this  edifice, 
Sir  1  Larry  Vane  associates  John  Winthrop  and  John  Cotton  with  Hamp- 
den and  Cromwell  and  Milton.  The  memorials  in  bronze  and  in  marble 
of  the  two  former  keep  watch  and  ward  at  the  entrance  to  this  edifice  or 
against  its  northern  wall;  the  name  of  John  Hampden  stands  out  in  the 
roll  of  our  counties;  and  John  Milton  has  embalmed  in  immortal  verse 
the  memory  of  Vane.  Thus,  truly,  we  find  ourselves  here  and  now  in 
august  company, — in  company  with  him  whom  Clarendon  referred  to  as 
the  Pater  Pat  rue  of  his  day;  with  him  whom  men  know  as  the  Great 
Protector;  with  him  the  erstwhile  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
typical  martyr  of  the  Restoration;  with  him  the  Father  of  Massachusetts; 
and  with  that  other,  "The  unmitred  Pope  of  a  Pope-hating  Common- 
wealth" ;  and  all  gather  here  with  us  in  spirit, — grouped  around  the  cradle 
of  one  who,  moving  in  the  remote  and  splendid  orb  of  Homer,  Virgil 
and  Dante,  sang  in  immortal  verse, 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree, 

until,  like  the  "blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle," 

He  pass'd  the  flaming  bounds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze, 
He  saw  ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 


In  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  Society,  I  now,  with  all  confi- 
dence while  so  doing,  call  upon  our  associate,  Dr.  Everett,  for  a  fitting 
appreciation  of  him  wrhose  tercentennial  natal  day  we  are  thus  met  to 
commemorate. 
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ADDRESS 


Bv  William  Everett,  LL.D. 

The  name  of  Milton  opens  such  a  vast  field  for  interesting  discus- 
sion, that  a  speaker  for  an  hour  must  confine  himself  to  some  one  phase 
of  its  varied  extent;  and  I  think  Mr.  Adams  has  shown  us  the  most 
appropriate  topic  for  our  attention  here  and  now,  when  he  calls  on  us  to 
consider 

Milton  the  Puritan. 

One  of  the  last  gleams  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  genius,  before  the  clouds 
closed  over  it,  is  the  scene  in  "Woodstock"  where  the  Cavalier  challenges 
the  Roundhead  to  produce  from  among  the  Puritans  any  flash  of  the  poet- 
ical and  dramatic  genius  which  Charles  I.  and  his  followers  found  in 
Shakespeare.  The  young  Parliamentary  colonel  heeds  the  call,  and  re- 
peats a  passage  of  transcendent  beauty  from  "Comus."  The  poetry  sinks 
with  heavenly  cadence  into  the  ears  and  soul  of  the  aged  knight ;  he  gives 
way  to  a  hearty  burst  of  applause,  and  inquires  about  the  author.  The 
disguised  king  to  whom  he  appeals  tells  him  that  it  is  John  Milton. 
The  name  arouses  the  most  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  and  he  indulges 
in  a  contrary  burst  of  wrath  at  being  tricked  into  expressing  approval  of 
anything  written  by  the  author  of  the  Defence  of  the  People  of  England, 
the  secretary  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Sir  Walter  could  draw  a  scene  bringing  out  the  conflicting  passions 
and  prejudices  of  men  with  a  spirit  and  truth  which  no  other  could  com- 
mand. But  this  dialogue  about  Milton  is  exceptionally  spirited  and 
truthful  as  reflecting  passions  and  prejudices  which  have  raged  through 
both  Old  and  New  England  for  over  two  centuries  and  have  not  yet  lost 
their  force.  Those  who  accepted  the  name  of  Puritans,  and  lived  up  to 
it,  have  been  taunted  from  Milton's  day  to  this  with  an  enmity  to  all  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  humanity,  with  being  uncouth  and  repulsive;  deriving 
these  painful  qualities  from  the  very  nature  of  their  profession,  in  its 
essence  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  and  tenderness  and  poetry  of  life. 
No  end  of  what  passes  for  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  Bible  names,  the 
sombre  dress,  the  unadorned  shrines,  the  tuneless  psalms,  and  in  general 
the  unlovely  and  dreary  nature  of  the  Puritans. 

To  all  such  criticisms,  whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  the  life  and 
works  of  Milton  are  an  answer.  He  was  a  Puritan  of  the  Puritans, 
engaged  in  war  to  the  knife  with  the  system  of  Charles  and  Laud  in 
Church  and  State.  Yet  from  the  version  of  the  Psalms  which  he  attempted 


in  his  boyhood  to  "Paradise  Regained"  and  "Samson  Agonistes,"  the 
work  of  his  advanced  age,  there  breathes  in  every  page  of  his  verse  the 
aroma  of  the  loftiest  and  sweetest  poetry.  A  control  of  metre,  rhymed 
or  unrhymed,  unsurpassed  by  Virgil  or  Spenser, — a  justice  of  simile,  an 
elegance  of  fancy,  a  vividness  of  imagination  that  Lucretius  or  Dante 
might  envy, — an  alternate  terseness  and  exuberance  of  phrase  that  re- 
minds us  now  of  Petrarch  and  anon  of  Ariosto, — a  chastened  command 
of  classical  and  romantic  allusion  beside  which  the  style  of  Sidney  or 
Ben  Jonson  is  rank  pedantry, — all  these  things  challenge  rivalry  with  the 
greatest  names  of  past  times,  and  give  him  unquestioned  right  to  the  poet's 
bay. 

No  contemporary,  however  bigoted,  and  none  of  their  Tory  succes- 
sors could  resist  the  charm  of  such  poems,  or  fail  to  recognize  their 
author's  pre-eminence.  Hence,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson's  biography, 
their  attack  on  Puritanism  and  Milton  as  a  Puritan  had  to  be  diverted 
from  stale  jokes  to  equally  stale  charges  of  perversive  politics  and  hypo- 
critical morals,  great  stress  being  laid  on  Milton's  unseemly  violence  of 
argument. 

I  suppose  Milton's  poetry  to  be  comparatively  out  of  favor  now, 
though  the  awe  that  attends  his  name  makes  men  shy  of  criticism;  but 
as  it  is  at  once  thoroughly  musical  and  thoroughly  intelligible,  it  naturally 
does  not  appeal  to  an  age  which  craves,  for  what  it  calls  poetry,  verse  with- 
out melody  and  sentences  without  sense,  and  warmly  praises  "Lycidas," 
that  one  of  all  Milton's  poems  that  really  needs  an  interpreter.  In  the 
same  way  Puritan  principles  are  the  constant  subject  of  sneers  as  at  once 
disagreeable  and  impracticable,  in  an  age  that  thinks  the  only  object  of 
life  is  to  do  what  you  want  to, — if  you  know  what  that  is. 

I  believe  myself  that  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  Milton's  poems  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  his  Puritanism.  In  recounting  the  different 
traits  wherein  he  competes  with  the  greatest  names,  I  passed  over  what 
is  his  transcendent  characteristic, — elevation  of  tone;  a  contempt  of 
trifles,  a  constant  tendency  to  higher  thoughts,  never  descending  to  base- 
ness, and  habitually  rising  to  sublimity.  Herein  he  has  often  been  com- 
pared to  ./Eschylus,  the  most  ancient  of  dramatists;  and  indeed  these  two 
stand  out  above  all  others  for  their  sustained  loftiness,  if  we  set  aside  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  We  see  the  quality  in  Sophocles  and  in  Virgil,  but  it 
is  there  mingled  with  a  passion  and  gentleness  rarely  employed  by  Milton. 
Dante,  who  can  soar  as  high,  can  also  sink  and  befoul  his  plumes  in  depths 
from  which  Milton  turns  with  loathing;  and  the  same  is  even  truer  of 
Shakespeare. 

But  Milton's  loftiness  of  soul  comes  out  most  plainly  by  contrast 
with  the  frivolity  of  his  contemporaries.  His  was  an  age  of  the  liveliest 
thought, — great  minds  grappling  with  great  problems,  and  equipped  with 
learning  that  if  less  critical  than  our  own  time  was  far  more  capacious, — 
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but  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  age  of  trifles  and  quibbling,  a  time  of 
ponderous  pageantry,  distorted  wit,  fantastic  ingenuity,  far-fetched  anal- 
ogy. The  stores  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  writings,  and  the  first  fruits  of 
dawning  science  and  adventure,  were  ransacked  to  furnish  conceits  which 
stand  to  real  emotion  and  reflection  as  a  Chinese  nest  of  carved  ivory  balls 
to  a  statue  by  Phidias  or  Angelo.  One  does  not  expect  much  profundity 
in  masques  got  up  to  amuse  a  court,  or  comedies  fashioned  to  catch  the 
gods  of  the  Bankside  gallery.  But  when  one  sees  George  Herbert,  whose 
mind  was  as  full  of  culture  as  his  soul  of  piety,  quibbling  and  riddling  on 
the  very  steps  of  the  altar,  one  feels  the  greater  admiration  for  Milton, 
whose  imagination  and  diction,  even  amid  the  gayety  of  UL' Allegro," 
stand  aloft  in  their  sparkling  purity,  the  case  of  internal  fire,  like  Etna 
above  the  shores  of  Catania  and  Syracuse. 

This  loftiness,  almost  haughtiness,  of  tone  I  believe  is  the  product, 
or  rather  the  very  essence,  of  Puritanism, — that  Milton's  thoughts  and 
words  mount  higher  than  even  those  of  the  choicer  spirits  of  his  time 
because  his  whole  being  was  instinct  with  those  same  qualities  that  be- 
longed to  Eliot  and  Hampden  and  Vane  in  England,  and  to  our  own 
fathers,  Wilson  and  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  whom  we  call  Puritans. 

What  then  were  the  Puritans?  What  is  this  same  principle  of 
Puritanism,  now  a  scoff,  now  a  terror,  to  those  in  whom  it  does  not  bear 
sway, — to  its  possessors  a  mighty  power  in  the  strength  of  which  they  do 
all  the  things  which  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  ascribed  to  the 
chosen  ones  of  Israel? 

The  name  is  held  to  have  been  attached  to  those  who  desired  a  purer 
or  simpler  worship  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  they  thought  had 
retained  too  much  of  the  Romish  observances  that  the  Swiss  reformers 
had  thrown  off ;  from  this  division  in  the  Church  gradually  grew  all  that 
makes  up  the  Puritan  character.  But  I  believe  that  sentiment  itself  had 
a  far  older  and  deeper  origin, — one  inherent  in  the  national  temper  of 
England,  which  had  broken  out  many  times  in  the  centuries  preceding 
Luther.  That  spirit  is  the  devotion  to  personal  liberty;  the  defiance  of 
any  outside  imposed  authority, — that  determination  to  be  free  from  domi- 
nation, whether  of  kings  or  priests,  which  had  come  down  from  the 
German  forests. 

History  tells  us  what  the  facts  of  these  assertions  of  English  liberty 
have  been.  But  history  does  not  tell  us  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of 
Englishmen,  whether  of  Old  or  New  England,  what  is  the  English  free- 
dom that  has  never  been  driven  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  an  eternal 
encouragement  to  the  people,  and  a  warning  to  all  who  attempt  to  enslave 
them.  It  is  a  sense  of  individual  right  which,  as  Goldsmith  has  told  us, 
makes  every  Briton 

Learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

It  has  no  kindred  with  the  wild  frenzy  that  has  seized  on  other 
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nations  in  mass,  claiming  liberties  they  cannot  formulate.  It  has  no  desire 
to  defy  law,  or  rebel  against  rightful  sway.  It  has  submitted  many  times 
to  authority  which  was  not  rightful,  provided  that  authority  restrained  its 
edicts  within  the  bounds  which  the  nation  prescribed  to  it.  But  against 
all  transgression  of  those  bounds,  against  all  attempts  to  control  men  of 
English  blood  in  those  things  wherein  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
free,  native  and  foreign  rulers  have  alike  had  to  learn  that  ancient  lesson, 
— "]  [itherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further;  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."  We  should  rather  reverse  the  image.  It  is  the  alien 
king  in  vain  commanding  the  tide  to  obey  him  that  is  the  type  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  force  the  English  race  backward  from  their  ancient 
liberties;  the  ebb  may  apparently  give  ground  for  years,  even  for  ages; 
but  the  flood  is  sure  to  return,  more  irresistible  than  ever. 

In  Tudor  times  there  was  a  moment's  pause  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  England.  The  nobility,  who  had  commonly  been  its  leaders,  were 
cowed  and  all  but  exterminated,  and  the  peasantry  were  sharing  the  low 
estate  of  their  masters.  The  citizens  and  merchants  were  steadily  gain- 
ing in  force,  prepared,  when  the  time  came,  to  stand  up  against  any  attack 
on  their  native  rights;  then  the  King  led  the  onset  against  the  dominion 
of  Rome  and  the  whole  land  burst  into  flame.  It  is  of  little  moment 
whether  Henry's  views  were  low  or  lofty,  of  little  moment  how  far  the 
spirit  of  Reform  really  pervaded  England.  The  main  fact,  discernible 
through  all  disputes,  is  that  when  Elizabeth  died  there  wras  a  strong, 
recognized,  determined  body  that  refused  to  submit  to  dictation  in  its 
worship,  and  declared  that  the  Church  of  England  must  be  free,  as  the 
State  of  England  had  been  free, — free  from  any  suggestion  of  Roman 
dominion,  as  eight  centuries  before  the  State  had  declared  itself  beyond 
the  Roman  pale  of  empire.  The  body  which  upheld  this  standard  were 
the  Puritans. 

But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  claim  to  national  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  was  very  far  from  a  declaration  of  independence,  or  a 
throwing  off  of  all  responsibility.  The  Puritan  in  his  efforts  for  political 
freedom  held  firmly  his  obedience  to  the  law  as  it  was  at  any  time;  and 
in  proclaiming  his  religious  freedom  from  Rome  or  Lambeth,  he  owned 
all  the  more  emphatically  his  responsibility  to  God.  And  this  responsi- 
bility was  direct  and  immediate.  Every  man,  however  he  resented  the 
exactions  and  impositions  of  usurped  or  strained  authority  in  Church  and 
State,  could  only  do  so  as  the  personal  subject  of  Heaven,  unquestioning 
and  unchanging.  If  at  any  time  a  Puritan  appeared  a  rebel  to  King  or 
Bishop,  it  was  because  he  felt  under  the  direct  command  of  his  Creator, 
and  settled  in  himself  once  for  all  the  question,  "Shall  we  obey  God  or 
man?" 

And  both  these  elements  —  the  passion  for  liberty,  becoming  rebel- 
lion against  all  usurped  authority,  and  the  passion  of  devotion,  prostrating 
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itself  before  the  White  Throne — are  the  very  inspiration  of  Milton's 
writing.  From  his  early  and  delicate  poems,  "L' Allegro,"  "Lycidas," 
and  uComus,"  down  to  the  last  desperate  pleadings  of  the  blind  Samson, 
there  is  the  same  yearning  for  freedom,  the  same  consecration  to  God. 
In  a  strain  of  fierceness  that  is  fairly  appalling,  he  attacks  the  followers 
of  Laud,  and  defends  their  Presbyterian  opponents;  he  denounces  them  in 
turn,  declaring  "New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large,"  and  ends 
by  withdrawing  wholly  from  public  worship,  since  no  church  or  sect  is 
free  from  coercive  tyranny;  and  closes  his  labors  with  the  august  narra- 
tive of  Samson  pulling  down  the  idol  temple  on  himself  as  the  only  way 
of  ending  his  own  slavery  and  avenging  himself  on  the  enemies  of  God. 
Yet  in  his  earliest  sonnet  he  declares  his  life  to  be  passed 

As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmaster's  eye. 

He  ends  the  joyous  exultation  of  the  Attendant  Spirit  when  his  task  is 
done  with  the  ever  memorable  lines, 

Mortals  that  would  follow  me, 
Love  virtue,  —  she  alone  is  free. 

In  every  one  of  his  bold  advances  into  the  very  deserts  of  freedom,  where 
the  hardiest  of  his  contemporaries  shrank  from  following  him,  he  carries 
with  him  the  standard  of  religion;  he  appeals  from  the  lords,  who  seek 
to  hold  him  back,  to  his  master,  God,  who  leads  the  way.  He  is  ready  to 
walk  into  the  Red  Sea  if  the  heavenly  pillar  only  shines  before  him 
to  mark  the  road. 

The  union  of  these  two  principles  is  most  strongly  shown  in  the 
whole  structure  of  "Paradise  Lost."  In  the  terribly  magnificent  opening 
Milton  seems  almost  to  deify  rebellion, — the  adversary  of  God,  who  after 
his  fall  "lay  vanquished,  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf,"  contrives,  by  his  own 
innate  energy,  to  rise,  to  fly,  to  walk,  to  construct  a  splendid  palace,  to 
hold  a  council,  to  force  his  way  through  hell  and  chaos  and  regions  of 
whose  very  existence  he  knew  not;  and  after  one  hour  of  bitter  remorse 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  fresh  schemes  to  win  a  new  victory  and  triumph 
over  the  power  that  crushed  him.  It  has  seemed  to  many  who  have  read 
the  poem  and  scarcely  understood  it,  that  Milton's  sympathies  are  with 
Satan,  so  that  he  awards  the  victory  to  the  false  and  not  the  true  hero. 
It  is  a  very  superficial  idea.  It  is  the  Father  who  is  the  conqueror.  If 
the  rebel  achieves  the  triumph  of  making  man  his  brother  rebel,  it  is  only 
to  carry  in  himself  the  unquenchable  fire  of  everlasting  punishment. 

Me  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell  ;  myself  am  hell  ; 
And  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me  opens  wide 
To  which  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 


Such  is  the  true  meaning  oi  "Paradise  Lost."  But  Milton's  last  word  is 
not  spoken  there.  We  read  it  in  that  marvellous  appendix,  "Paradise 
Regained,"  a  poem  which,  wanting  in  the  varied  scenery,  the  gorgeous 
ornament,  the  sweeping  narrative  of  its  predecessor,  teaches  a  yet  loftier 
and  deeper  lesson, — how  the  soul  of  man  may  fortify  itself  against  the 
arrogant  assaults  of  the  unwearied  enemy  and  win  the  eternal  triumph  of 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  That  the  passion  for  freedom 
is  best  satisfied  by  submission  to  his  authority, — that  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  the  bribes  it  offers  to  self-assertion  are  really  badges  of  slavery, 
—  such  is  the  theme  of  "Paradise  Regained/'  written  when,  as  the  world 
would  say,  Milton's  cause,  national  or  personal,  was  utterly  lost.  "Para- 
dise Regained''  is  not  a  book  for  every  reader,  not  one  for  those  who  are 
charmed  with  "II  Penseroso"  or  "Comus"  or  awed  and  dazzled  by 
"Paradise  Lost."  It  has  a  very  few  captivating  passages,  like  the  won- 
derful descriptions  of  Rome  and  Athens,  combining  a  deep  erudition 
worthy  of  a  contemporary  of  Casaubon  and  Grotius  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion that  the  Froudes  and  the  Mommsens  never  attained.  But  its  staple 
is  austere.  It  is  not  a  book  to  read  in  easy  hours,  when  Ave  covet  the 
harmonies  and  delicacies  of  verse;  but  in  the  times  of  suffering,  of  doubt 
and  dread,  when  it  seems  as  if  even  God  had  forsaken  us,  then  there  is  a 
tonic  power  in  its  view  of  triumphant  sacrifice  no  other  English  bard  ever 
portrayed. 

At  the  time  when  Milton  was  telling  how  Satan  offers  to  Jesus  the 
bribe  of  universal  monarchy,  liberty  had  all  but  perished  throughout 
Europe,  and  monarchy  flaunted  robes  everywhere  stained  with  lust  and 
cruelty  and  frivolity.  This  then  is  his  description  of  the  true  king  as 
uttered  by  the  Son  of  God : 

What  if  with  like  aversion  I  reject 

Riches  and  realms  ?     Yet  not  for  that  a  crown, 

Golden  in  show,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thorns, 

Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares  and  sleepless  nights 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  diadem, 

When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies  ; 

For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a  king, 

His  honor,  virtue,  merit,  and  chief  praise, 

That  tor  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears  ; 

Yet  he,  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 

Passions,  desires  and  fears,  is  more  a  king  ; 

Which  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  attains  ; 

And  who  attains  not,  ill  aspires  to  rule 

Cities  of  men,  or  headstrong  multitudes, 

Subject  himself  to  anarchy  within, 

Or  lawless  passions  in  him,  which  he  serves. 

But  the  name  Puritan  is  at  this  moment  used  exclusively  to  mean 
a  narrow  and  cruel  inquisitor  into  one's  own  life  or  another's,  cutting  out 
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of  it  all  natural  and  joyous  elements,  substituting  a  sour  tyranny  for  a 
genial  "live  and  let  live"  strain.  Let  those  who  assert  this  view  read 
"L' Allegro"  if  they  can.  To  balance  this  distorted  use  of  the  name  the 
word  "human"  has  come  to  mean  "vicious,"  so  that  when  we  hear  that 
any  one,  especially  any  one  in  a  position  of  authority  and  control,  has 
given  way  to  passion  or  selfishness  or  weakness,  we  hear  such  expressions 
as  "Ah,  the  judge  is  human, — he's  no  Puritan."  We  are  told  that 
Puritanism  is  "passing,"  that  being  the  word  which  the  jargon  of  the  day, 
which  does  duty  for  English,  uses  when  it  means  "passing  away." 

The  Puritan  and  his  view  of  life  will  never  pass  away.  They  were 
long  before  Tudors  and  Stewarts,  long  even  before  Christianity, — they 
belong  to  no  one  race  and  no  one  church.  At  the  time  that  Milton  was 
fighting  among  those  who  sought  to  purify  the  Church  of  England, 
Blaise  Pascal,  a  prostrate  devotee  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  living  the 
Puritan  life  in  France,  while  exhibiting  his  country's  genius  and  language 
in  its  highest  perfection  under  the  rule  of  an  asceticism  beyond  Hampden 
or  Vane. 

The  Puritan  in  every  country  and  in  every  age  is  bent  on  devoted 
obedience  and  service  to  God.  He  sees,  alike  in  the  great  world  without 
and  the  little  world,  himself, — what  the  thinkers  of  Milton's  day  still 
called  the  macrocosm  and  microcosm, — an  army  of  passions,  lusts,  whims, 
fancies,  ambitions,  all  tending  to  draw  the  soul  away  from  God  and  re- 
duce it  to  slavery, — a  slavery  exercised  by  many  masters ;  some  openly 
coercing  the  soul's  native  freedom,  some  cajoling  it  by  the  names  of 
pleasure  and  amusement,  momentary  sport  that  should  only  rivet  yet 
closer  the  chains  of  an  artful  tyranny.  Against  this  treason,  alike  to  God 
and  himself,  the  Puritan  feels  the  call  to  righteous  Avar.  He  will  not 
surrender  the  freedom  he  draws  straight  from  his  Father  to  any  enchanter 
with  his  Circe  cup,  that  substitutes  the  wantonness  of  a  beast  for  the  free- 
dom of  men.  He  is  not  less  but  more  human  than  his  scoffers;  he  believes 
that  virtue  and  purity  and  self-control  are  the  badges  of  humanity  that 
raise  men  above  beasts,  either  uselessly  wild  or  tamed  only  by  force. 

Were  such  ideas  invented  in  Elizabeth's  reign?  Did  none  before 
the  Puritans  of  England  ever  condemn  thoughtless  pleasure  and  selfish 
indulgence  as  dangerous  at  the  best  and  ruinous  at  the  worst,  reducing 
man  to  slavery  worse  than  a  collared  dog  or  galled  horse?  Is  there  a 
word  spoken  by  all  the  strictest  divines  of  Old  or  New  England  that  does 
not  seem  an  echo  of  Plato  and  Aurelius?  No!  But  with  those  elder  men 
the  voice  could  reach  only  a  few  who  read  and  thought;  they  spoke  to  the 
votaries  of  gods  whose  very  worship  was  an  outrage  against  true  piety, 
and  their  efforts  for  purity  and  liberty  fell  on  stony  soil.  The  Puritans  of 
Milton's  day  spoke  to  a  mighty  nation  that  had  never  lost  its  native  con- 
science and  its  native  pride;  they  spoke  as  members  of  a  church  whose 
service,  if  true  to  its  origin,  would  lead  straight  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
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but  which  had  long  been  lettered  by  devices  of  men  that  it  had  not  all 
thrown  oft.  To  reclaim  that  people  —  their  people  —  that  church  —  their 
church  —  from  the  old  Egyptian  slavery  of  ease  which  never  aspired  and 
pleasure  which  never  reflected,  such  was  the  work  of  the  Puritans, — of 
Vane  and  Cotton,  of  Winthrop  and  Milton. 

If  anybody  doubts  that  such  work  was  needed,  or  believes  that  the 
people  of  England,  when  Milton  was  born,  were  given  chiefly  to  innocent 
sports  and  expanded  thoughts,  that  needed  no  repression  and  no  elevation, 
I  would  simply  send  him  to  the  theatre  of  the  day;  I  would  ask  him  to 
stud)  the  court  of  James  the  First;  I  would  ask  if  with  any  church  doc- 
trines or  any  form  of  government  there  could  be  more  grossness,  more 
frivolity,  more  sacrifice  of  the  noble  to  the  trivial,  what  is  tasteful  and 
delicate  to  what  is  coarse  and  brutal.  There  are  things  that  a  truly  fastid- 
ious taste  would  omit  from  Shakespeare;  but  is  there  one  comedy  of 
Fletcher's  that  could  be  performed  at  this  day  without  driving  a  modest 
audience  with  blushes  from  their  seats? 

The  Puritans  knew  other  lands  besides  England;  Milton  himself  had 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  Continent,  and  knew  wrhat  prevailed  where 
English  freedom  and  English  conscience  had  never  borne  sway.  There 
was  one  cloud  over  the  whole,  spread  by  tyranny  and  priestcraft, — selling 
licence  to  play  for  the  surrender  of  thought.  Well  might  an  English 
minister  of  the  gospel  or  counsellor  of  state  feel  that  a  curb  was  needed 
on  even  blameless  amusement  rather  than  that  London  should  be  as  Paris 
or  Naples. 

The  Puritan  view  of  humanity  is  set  forth  once  for  all  by  Milton 
in  his  "Comus."  The  enchanter  comes  in  attended  by  a  rout  of  men  and 
women  with  the  heads  of  beasts,  who  break  into  a  revelling  dance  which 
his  cup  and  his  spells  have  brought  them  to  believe  is  the  mark  of  uncon- 
trolled freedom,  but  which  is  really  a  stage  performance  at  the  beck  of 
the  hardest  of  masters,  the  caprice  of  the  hour.  It  is  this  rabble  rout 
of  "Comus,"  men  and  women  turned  into  beasts,  against  which  the 
Puritan  raised  his  voice  to  recall  them  to  true  humanity. 

Perhaps,  if  all  who  held  this  lofty  view  had  stayed  in  England  to 
help  Milton  and  Pym  and  Vane  and  Cromwell  in  their  fight  for  God  and 
liberty,  the  victory  might  have  been  won,  not  for  a  few  years  but  for  all 
time.  But  the  Puritans  were  divided.  America  had  drawn  to  her  un- 
broken wilds  a  goodly  number  of  the  bravest  and  noblest;  and  here,  even 
here,  their  principles  took  deep  root,  never  to  perish,  though  in  the  sight 
of  the  foolish  they  seem  to  die.  In  England  the  reaction  came,  and  the 
nation  plunged  into  an  orgy  under  Charles  and  James,  which  in  a  few 
vears  showed  that  the  demon  who  had  been  driven  out  had  come  back  to 
his  old  dwelling  with  seven  others  vet  worse.  A  single  generation  of  such 
a  life  sickened  the  whole  people;  slowly  and  painfully  the  recovery  came, 
while  the  eighteenth  century  pursued  its  life  in  which  a  sense  of  morality 
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and  purity,  an  elevation  worthy  of  Milton,  was  but  a  name.  What  Eng- 
land had  come  to  under  such  influence  as  apathy  in  the  Church,  corruption 
in  the  State,  and  drunkenness  in  society  could  exercise,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  tells  us  in  his  Life  of  Fox.  In  these  foul,  dull  times  the  Puritan 
spirit  awoke,  though  the  name  was  changed.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  whom  the  selfishness  of  their 
masters  was  crushing  to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  In  another  generation 
the  Evangelicals,  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More,  Henry  Thornton  and 
Samuel  Romilly,  passed  on  the  torch  of  piety  and  self-control,  and  set  in 
motion  the  vast  machinery  of  active  philanthropy,  in  protest  against  a 
godless  life,  enslaved  to  self-indulgence. 

But  now  we  are  told  it  is  all  past.  Puritanism  is  gone  forever. 
"Live  and  let  live"  is  the  word  of  the  hour;  every  man,  every  woman, 
every  child  for  itself;  and  in  our  reciprocal  indulgences  we  shall  find  social 
pleasure.  Bohemia  is  proving  that  Shakespeare's  geography  is  correct, 
for  it  is  rapidly  annexing  our  entire  seacoast  in  its  unrestrained  vanities, 
and  from  its  subjects  the  cry  goes  up,  "Comus,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
as  the  men  of  old  were — considerate,  temperate,  continent,  or  even  as  this 
Puritan."  On  goes  the  mad  race  for  pleasure;  making  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  honesty  to  spend  them  at  the  expense  of  delicacy,  filling  theatres 
and  novels  with  suggestions  of  indecency  that  would  have  made  Fletcher 
and  Fielding  look  away,  crushing  out  the  souls  of  its  competitors  on  the 
journey  of  life,  as  its  car  wheels  crush  out  the  lives  of  its  brethren  on 
the  roads  of  the  earth.  Have  a  care,  great  Comus !  The  brothers  are 
growing  up  who  shall  rush  in,  break  your  glass  against  the  ground,  and 
drive  in  your  rabble  rout,  with  the  triumphant  reassertion  of  the  Puritan's 
creed,  God's  service  alone  is  perfect  freedom. 

It  is  a  common  charge  that  Puritans  were  and  are  hypocrites,  that 
they  pretended  a  virtue  they  did  not  possess.  I  do  not  know  a  better  test 
of  sincerity  than  to  consider  what  men  sacrifice  to  their  opinions.  From 
opening  youth  to  advanced  age  John  Milton  had  proclaimed  in  fearless 
verse  and  prose  what  he  held  to  be  the  law  of  God  and  man,  with  a  lofti- 
ness of  tone  that  ignored  all  frivolity,  a  beauty  of  speech  that  rebuked 
all  coarseness, — and  what  became  of  his  life  ?  He  had  started  with  many 
advantages, — a  kindly  home,  a  complete  education,  a  competent  fortune, 
an  angelic  beauty,  a  high  estimation  in  his  own  country  and  abroad,  a  crav- 
ing for  sympathy.  He  ended  his  life  in  blindness,  in  poverty,  in  obloquy, 
in  domestic  sorrow,  his  poetic  powers  scarce  recognized,  his  political  prin- 
ciples scorned.  Yet  he  was  sustained  to  the  end  by  a  serenity  such  as  some 
of  his  most  illustrious  associates,  like  Vane  and  Cromwell,  never  knew, 
and  a  consciousness  that  he  had  achieved  to  the  full  his  early  ambition  to 
be  the  author  of  that  which  "posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die."  Close 
upon  the  first  centennial  anniversary  of  his  birth,  Addison  was  teaching 
his  countrymen  the  perfection  of  Milton's  poetry;  his  praises  were  rung 
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in  succession  as  the  years  went  on  by  Dryden,  Thomson,  Gray,  and 
Cowper.  At  the  second  centennial  Wordsworth  was  declaring  that  the 
country  had  need  of  him  at  that  hour,  for  "his  soul  was  like  a  star,  and 
dwelt  apart";  and  now  that  the  third  century  has  passed,  in  every  centre 
of  culture  in  England  and  America,  beginning  with  his  own  glorious 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  learned  the  principles  and  arts  which 
in  his  hands  were  to  be  the  chief  glory  of  his  time,  one  universal  chorus 
of  praise  goes  up  in  his  honor,  who  like  his  contemporary  Galileo  saw 
"worlds  and  stars  unseen  by  mortal  eyes." 

There  is  always  danger,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  that  praise  will 
degenerate  into  mere  panegyric,  slurring  over  or  leaving  out  altogether 
those  parts  of  a  hero's  record  that  cast  a  shadow  if  not  a  stain  over  his 
glory.  Yielding  to  none  in  my  affectionate  admiration  for  Milton's  genius 
and  person,  I  yet  find  some  points  forced  upon  my  notice  which  demand 
grave  censure. 

First,  his  expressed  views  about  women  in  his  treatises  on  divorce  are 
entirely  unworthy  of  him;  at  once  unkind  and  unjust,  and,  what  is  most 
striking,  quite  inconsistent  with  those  that  he  expresses  elsewhere.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  eighth  book  of  "Paradise  Lost"  with  its 
angelic  picture  of  the  female  character  and  domestic  happiness  can  have 
come  from  the  same  pen  as  the  "Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce." 

Again,  the  virulence  of  language  in  some  of  his  controversial  works 
is  something  wholly  at  variance  with  the  purity  and  elevation  of  all  his 
poetry  and  much  of  his  prose.  He  ransacks  the  stores  of  Latin  as  well  as 
English  to  call  his  antagonists  abusive  names.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  age,  that  Milton's  opponents  wrere  as  foul-mouthed 
as  he.1  Such  is  never  an  adequate  excuse  for  men  of  genius,  of  whom  it  is 
demanded  that  they  shall  be  above  their  age;  least  of  all  with  Milton, 
who,  as  he  scorned  women's  frivolity,  should  have  despised  Prynne's 
scurrility. 

Lastly,  for  which  he  never  shall  have  my  forgiveness,  he  used  to 
smoke  a  pipe  every  evening  before  going  to  bed. 

I  reminded  you  that  about  the  age  of  thirty  Milton  visited  the  Con- 
tinent and  passed  a  considerable  time  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  I  have 
often  though*;  that  with  very  little  violation  of  history  the  successive  steps 
of  his  journey  might  receive  a  poetical  form  and  be  typical  of  the  course 
of  his  life.  I  imagine  him  at  each  of  the  Italian  capitals  to  be  visited  by 
the  Genius  of  the  place  and  urged  to  surrender  himself  to  its  special 
temptation,  much  as  he  tells  the  like  storv  in  "Paradise  Regained. "  As 
each  proposal  draws  forth  only  refusal,  the  indignant  guardian  pro- 
nounces a  corresponding  curse. 

1  I  have  seen  intimations  that  this  virulence  of  abuse  was  practised  onlv  by  the  Puritans.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  should  read  the  language  of  Laud,  Bishop  of  London,  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard.  —  Prince''* 
Neiv  England  Chronology,  edition  of  1826,  f>.  ??8. 
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Beginning  with  Venice,  in  the  marvellous  beauty  of  his  manhood,  he 
is  beset  by  the  attractions  of  women,  so  potent  in  that  city  in  his  time; 
and  upon  his  indignant  refusal  the  sentence  is  pronounced  that  he  shall  be 
unhappy  in  love. 

At  Genoa  the  treasures  of  trade  and  wealth  are  laid  before  him  in 
all  their  splendor;  again  he  turns  away — and  is  told  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  in  life  but  poverty. 

At  Florence  it  is  art  that  courts,  the  galleries  with  their  glories  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  He  views  these  too  unmoved,  and  is  threatened 
with  blindness,  even  like  Galileo,  whom  he  has  just  seen  in  his  confinement. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  offer  him  the  promise  of  political  glory; 
his  ambition  is  obviously  awakened,  he  is  yielding  a  half  assent,  when  the 
thought  of  how  the  great  Roman  leaders  sold  their  very  conscience  makes 
him  break  off  the  compact;  and  he  is  answered  that  he  shall  win  no  mean 
fame  as  a  statesman,  only  to  be  scorned  at  last,  and  scarcely  allowed  to 
live  by  his  political  foemen. 

Modern  Rome  now  calls  him  to  the  glories  of  religion,  and  appeals 
at  once  to  his  earthly  and  his  heavenly  aspirations;  but  he  spurns  even 
more  passionately  the  blandishments  of  the  Popedom,  and  is  told  that  he 
shall  live  and  die  an  exile  from  every  Christian  church. 

At  last  he  comes  to  Naples.  The  friend  of  Tasso  entertains  him, 
and  he  feels  he  can  read  some  of  the  deeper  secrets  of  the  divine  art, — 
he  falls  asleep  on  the  cliff  that  overlooks  the  lovely  bay,  and  there  the 
shade  of  Virgil,  rising  from  his  tomb,  pronounces  that  in  full  recompense 
for  all  he  has  surrendered  the  laurel  of  the  bard  shall  be  his  to  all  eternity. 


BENEDICTION 

By  Reverend  Charles  Edwards  Park 

And  now  may  the  Lord  our  God  increase  in  us  a  love  for  all  good 
men,  and  a  gratitude  for  all  high  spirits,  that  so  our  eyes  may  be  opened 
to  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in  the  life  we  live  and  know.  Amen. 
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Thomas  Todd  Pnnte 


